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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When a change of address is reqxiested, 
both the new and old address should be 
given. Two weeks' notice is required for 
changing an address. 



LESSONS OF A PICTURE SALE. 

The result of the first important pic- 
ture auction of the season, that con- 
ducted by the American Art Associa- 
tion, of a combination lot of modern 
foreign and American works with a 
few old canvases, at the Plaza last 
week, and which is recorded elsewhere 
today, was anticipated with peculiar 
interest, as we said a fortnight ago, 
owing to the trade conditions of the 
tirne. 

While in more normal years the 167 
pictures sold, for the most part, of 
more than average quality and bear- 
ing good names, would, of course, have 
brought much higher prices, it is grati- 
fying to note the y^ery fair total of 
$139,240. There were naturally many 
bargains and some surprisingly low 
figul"es for canvases by well known 
artists, but this was to have been ex- 
pected as the dealers who best knew 
the values; were, with few exceptions, 
while represented, non-buyers, being 
already sufficiently well stocked, and 
the sale was supported, in consequence, 
by a few, a very few, private buyers. 
Some of them appeared for the first 
time. But this private buying was 
encouraging and significant, and Mr. 
Albee, Mrs. Dodge and D^r. Cadgene, 
in particular, are to be congratulated 
on their acquisitions. The entrance 
of private buyers with or without com- 
petition from the dealers at such sales, 
is beneficial to both auctioneer and 
dealer. Mr. A. A. Healey of Brooklyn 
secured the large Corot for $6300, a 
very low figure, and Mr. Albee the 
fine large Jacque for $7000, again a 
low figure. Altogether the sales result 
was encouraging, certainly in that it 
might have had a far worse result, and 
it points to better times ahead. 



APPRAISALS— "EXPERTISING" 
The "Art News" is not a dealer in 
art or literary property but deals with 
the dealer and to the advantage of both 
owner and dealer. Our Bureau of "Ex- 
pertising and Appraisal" has conducted 
some most important appraisals. 



.THE JANUARY BURLINGTON. 
The Burlington for January, 1921, 
is a number filled with interesting and 
important material. Mr. R. R. Tatlock 
writes of "Poussin and Claude," and 
Dr. Tancred Borenius on a "Dismem- 
bered Altarpiece by Marco Zoppo." 
There is an article on "The Architec- 
ture of Saladin and the Influence of 
the Crusades A. D, 1171-1250), by Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs, and Mr. R. L. Hob- 
son contributes his XI article on the 
"Eumorfopopulous Collection." From 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson comes an ar- 
ticle on "Two Drawings by Aert 
Claesz," and from Mr. Francis Birrell 
one on "A New Teniers Tapestry at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum." Mr. 
Arthur Whaley writes a second paper 
on "The Chinese Philosophy of Art," 
Mr, Yjro Him discusses "Finnish 
Rugs" and Mr. H. Clifford Smith 
"Italian Furniture." Finally, Mr. 
George A. Simonson writes of "Two 
Paintings by Pacher." The Monthly 
Chronicle and the reviews and records 
of auction sales are full and meaty. 



Print Collectors' Quarterly 

The Print Collectors' Quarterly, whose 
seven years of successful life in America, 
under Mr. Fitzroy Carrington, of the Boston 
Museum, was interrupted by the war, is to 
be revived by Messrs. J. M. Dent, with Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson as editor and Mr. Car- 
rington as American editor. It is to be 
printed in London. 



ART BOOK REVIEW 

The Nature of Landscape, by Samiiel Latta 

Kingan. Privately printed, 1920. 

Dedicated to the landscape artists of 
America and illustrated by handsome half- 
tones of representative examples of such 
noted modern American landscapists as 
William Keith, Leonard Ochtman, Gardner 
Symons, Ben Foster, Henry W. Ranger, 
William Eitschel. Charles H. Davis, Dwight 
W. Tryon, George Inness, Charles Melville 
Dewey, Albert L. Groll, Birge Harrison, J. 
Francis Murphy, and Ernest Lawson, this 
delightful small volume of appreciation by 
Mr. Samuel Kingan, a lawyer and art col- 
lector of Tucson, Arizo., comes like the 
breath of a cool norther after a torrid 
desert day in the author's own State. 

In his modest footnote Mr. Kingan says: 
"T do not pretend to have settled the prin- 
ciples of landscape, much less do I offer this 
essay, fragmentary as it is. and anything 
but complete, as a presentation of the sub- 
ject. I have attempted merely to set forth 
some of the elements which have appeared 
to me to be fundamental, and always indis- 
pensable, and this, too, ouite without re- 
gard to the singularities of composition, or 
manner of publication. If there be little 
here, however, of a one and' unerring form- 
ula, and nothing at all of craftsmanship, 
there is something, I hope, especially for so 
inconsiderable a production of the real body 
and character of the art, and of ends worthy 
to be achieved." ' 

Mr. Kingan, who is indeed a rara avis — 
namely, a man of cultivation in a compara- 
tively new and remote land, who has given 
himself the opportunity of art education in 
his far southwestern home by the judicious pur- 
chase of representative works by several of 
the leading modern American landscapists — 
need not apologize for his book. It makes 
interesting readine, and the author's love of 
his pictures and the art they oortray carries 
the reader along with something of his own 
enthusiasm. He writes con amorp and with 
knowledge and sympathy, and divides hi? 
essay into three chapters successively on 
"Feeling. Fancy and Spirit," "The Attend- 
ants — Truth and Beautv," and "The More 
Important Quality of the Materials." The 
comine of such a work out of the wilds, as it 
were, is indeed a surprise. 



WAR PORTRAITS AT MUSEUM 

That other journals take something at 
least of the same view of the disappointing 
War Portraits now on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum preparatory to a tour 
of the country's art centres, as did the 
American Art News last week, is proven 
Ijy the following e^ftracts from the N. Y. 
Tribune and American of last Sunday. Says 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz in the N. Y. Tribune: 

"The function of these portrait painters, as we 
have said, is to reRister fact; it was, in the cir- 
cumstances, their duty, and we are really glad that 
they refrained from building up pretentious designs 
which might so easily have been made speciously 
theatrical. But there is another resource, one that 
is of the very essence of portraiture, which seems 
to have failed them. It is that resource which, 
lying in character, inspires a painter to what we 
must describe as creative interpretation. He grasps 
those traits of his sitter which do not lie on the 
surface and out of those inner elements he fashions 
a portrait having the freshness and force on an 
invention. There are in this collection one or two 
instances of the effective exploitation of this re- 
source. Miss Beaux supplies one of them^ in her 
portrait of Premier Clemenceau. She paints not 
only a figure but an idea, the idea of Clemenceau 
as he faces his listeners, many of them his oppo- 
nents, in the chamber. The character in the head 
is a living character and so is that of the attitude. 
This is a portrait painted from within. We have 
the same feeKng before the portraits painted by Mr. 
Charles Hopkinson of Premier Bratiano of Rumania, 
Premier Pashich of Serbia and Prince Saionji, of 
Japan. The inner influences are there. These men 
seem to have fallen into their respective postures 
because it was natural for them to , do so, and in 
their faces there is the same force of individuality. 
Too many of the portraits smack purely of the 
studio, having characteristics which seem to. have 
been determined from the outside and by the volition 
of the craftsman rather than that of the interpreter. 
Nor is the craftsmanship always carried beyond -a 
certain point of humdrum adequacy. 

"Distinction Is Wanting." 

"Efficiency, as we have hinted above, is surely 
not unwelcome, but the lover of painting craves some- 
thing more. He craves, to put it bluntly, dis- 
tinction, and this is where we come to close quarters 
with the relation of the war portraits to our American 
school. We are weak in originality and felicity of 
design ; we are weak in style, and frequently that 
craftsmanship in which we are so facile falls snort, 
we repeat, of possessing the personal weight which 
alone will take it out of routine. Look, for ex- 
ample, at Mr. Jobansen's portraits of Orlando and 
Diaz. In both .cases he seeks through pose and 
background to achieve something like pictorial charm; 
but there is no - charm there, for the_ reason that 
pose is too obvious, background remains curiously 
artificial, and craftsmanship is thin. Mr. Jobansen's 
workmanship is not so thin in his portraits as it is in 
his big picture of the Signing of the Peace Treaty. 
That IS positively papery. But only in the portrait 
of Joffre does his technique take on any interest, and 
even there the appeal is but superficial. Miss Beaux, 
again, goes deeper. She has made a persuasive com- 
position in her portrait of Cardinal Mercier and to 
the same merit she adds a strong technique in her 
portrait of Admiral Beatty. We return also in a 
friendly mood to Mr. Hopkinson and to Mr. De 
Camp, who achieve fine unity in their designs, and we 
must reiterate on the same grounds our appreciation 
of Mr. Wiels* portrait of Admiral Sims and Mr. Tar- 
bell's portrait of General Leman. Mr. Tarbell's more 
ambitious canvases designate the spirit in which rnosl 
of the portraits have been produced and it signifies, 
upon the whole, a wise choice. The function of these 
painters was to register facts, and they have regis- 
tered them. Admiral Sims, in the portrait by Mr. 
Irving R. Wiles; Herbert Hoover, in the portrait by- 
Mr. Tabell; Premier Lloyd George, in the portrait by 
Mr. Volk ; Premier Orlando and General , Diaz, in 
the portraits by Mr. Johansen, have all profited in 
so far as efficient craftsmanship' makes good portrai- 
ture. But in saying this we come to that aesthetic 
point of view to which reference has been made, and 
in examining these partictiar portraits find ourselves 
reflecting on the question of American portraiture 
at large. The process does not land us in unquali- 
fied contentment. 



Commonplace and Uninspired. 

Peyton Boswell in the N. Y. American 
says: 

"This exhibition, it will be seen, is of much greater 
scpe and importance than the preceding one last 
season — the 25 portraits for which- Mr. Hannevig, 
hanker, paid $100,000. The pictures, likewise, are 
better — a little better. There are a few great por- 
traits among the 54, but they are almost exclusively 
the' product of a single artist. If the truth be told, 
libwever, it must be said that the portraits as a whole 
are commonplace and without inspiration. With one 
or two exceptions, they do not come up to the best 
work of the individual painters. It was inevitable 
that it should be so, and there need be no disappoint- 
ment. The collection should be prized simply as a 
noble contribution to the records of the great conflict." 



Theo. J. Morgan, of Provincetown and 
Washington, D. C. has closed a successful 
five weeks' exhibition in Duluth, Minn., 
where five of his important canvases were 
sold. He will hold an exhibition in Peoria. 



AN "AMEN CORNER" 

A Curtain Raiser by Charles Vezin. 

Walt Whitman: "I charge you forever re- 
ject those who would expound me, for I 
cannot expound myself; 

"I charge that there be no theory or 
school founded out of me; 

"I charge you to leave all free, as I have 
left all free." 

El Greco : "You've said something, Walt." 

Courbet: "Them's my sentiments." 

Daumier: "That's me all over, Old Scout." 

Renoir: "Second the Motion." 

A. P. Ryder: "Sure thing." 

Van Gogh: "Me too." 

Cezanne: "Save me from mv friends." 

Gaugin: "I'll tell the world." 

Chorus: "So say we all of us, so say we 
all of us, Amen. 

(Curtain.) 

Orchestra plays "It's a long, long way 
(Art is long and Life is short). 

The audience will please remain seated 
until the end of the play. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
"The John G. Johnson Colleietion" 

Editor American Art News, 
Dear Sir: 

The absolutely unnecessary and deliber- 
ately prolonged litigation over the final dis- 
position of the Johnson Collection, contiary 
to the expressed will and wishes of the de- 
ceased donor — and thereby challenging the 
laws purposely framed to protect bequests, 
such as he has handed down to posterity, has 
developed into an intolerable mess, in fact, a 
lamentable disgrace to Phila. 

To quote the late Theodore Roosevelt, in 
one of his many immortal utterances, "Penn- 
sylvania is corrupt and contented." With 
an artistic twist, I venture to apply the like 
statement to art matters in Phila., of course, 
with regrets and apologies to the few native, 
but apparently helpless citizens, who are sin- 
cerely interested in art and the good name 
of the old Quaker Town. 

These conditions would never exist were 
it not for the apathy, or lack of aggressive- 
ness on the part of the general public, in this 
matter as a single instance, and particularly 
the indifference of the local Press. 

I may mention that this is the main rea- 
son why Phila. is not more of an art centre 
— and why the Johnston Collection is repos- 
ing in a dark room of a local storage -ware- 
house, incurring the unnecessary expenditure 
of large sums of money, and last but not 
east, not only depriving the public of the 
infinite pleasure and education which would 
be afforded by this incomparable gift, but 
also subjecting the pictures to inevitable 
damage in their present place of "con( eal- 
ment." 

The local Press, as an institution, savor- 
ing of local pride and dignity, should be an 
instrument, in this instance, of universal 
opinion and interest, in which case, it would 
take an intelligently active and enthusiastic 
part in art matters and assert its stand, in 
an equitable fashion, as regards the Johnson 
Collection, in line with the terms of the will 
as set forth and with public opinion at home 
and abroad. 

One need only carefully scrutinize the 
"Johnson Will," to perceive that it was 
with a degree of uncertainty, if not reluc- 
tance, that the pictures were bequeathed to 
the City of Phila. In cast, I do not hesi- 
tate to state that I believe that why he so 
bequeathed them was alone due to persistent 
persuasion and pleading, as Mr. Johnson's 
knowledge of local conditions and his re- 
markable, foresight overwhelmed him with 
fear, at times, as to the ultimate treatment ot 
his cherished pictures; if left to the City of 
Phila. 

Lega;! Status of Bequest 

As to the legal status of the bequest, I 
opine that it is absolutely incontestable from 
any and every angle — and its phraseology is 
comprehensible to the most stupid mind 
There appears, however, to be a combined 
effort to misconstrue its contents and pur- 
pose, apparently ,to satisfy some ulterior mo- 
tive (or can it be the vanity.?)^of a certain 
clique, who harbor the arbitrary and absurd 
idea that the matter comes within theit do- 
main, to dispose of as they see fit. 

The pictures really belong to no single 
person or group of persons, any more than 
they /belonged to the late John G. Johnson 
who fortunately was blessed with the means 
of acquiring them temporarily for his per- 
sonal pleasure. Whoever should become 
their subsecjuent temporary custodian must 
be held strictly responsible to posterity, as 
for their 'proper preservation. 

I am not unalterably opposed to the Phila 
Mayor's Committee's endorsement of the 
"Idea" of a separate wing in the city's Mu- 
seum to be named after its donor. In fact, 
I may presume to say the "idea" would have 
appealed to Mr. Johnson. Furthermore, he 
undoubtedly would have left the collectioii 
to the proposed Museum if its construction 
had actually been completed during his life- 
time. Mr. Johnson was an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the idea of a Museum in Phila 
He hoped for its realization. But, it still 
remains an "idea," its construction having 
been only in the making, either on paper or 
in actualitv since (Well, I was born in 
1890) and its completion is still in the re- 
mote future, although it is quite promising 
and encouraging to note that the foundation 
is patiently waiting to support its glorious 
burden. 

.Respectfully yours, 

A Philadelphian 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 25, 1921. 



OBITUARY 



Willis S. Adams 

Willis Seaver Adams, one of the "Duven- 
eck Boys," died early this month. In 1868, 
through the generosity of Dr. Henry W. 
Holmes, he studied at the Royal Academy in 
Antwerp. He then lived three years in Clev.e- 
land. O. In 1878 he made his second trip 
to Europe, which lasted three years, going 
first to Paris, which he did not like, and 
then to Venice, where for seven months he 
wa<; closclv associated with Whi'tler. ancl 
'a=tly, to Florence to paint with Duveneck. 



Hearing on Johnson Pictures 

In the course of a further and last hear- 
ing Jan. 12 of testimony in the Johnson Art, 
Collection controversy before Mr. M. Hamp- 
ton Todd, 'appointed for that purpose by the 
Orphans' Court, the fact was brought out 
that Mr. Johnson told Mr. Geo. W. Norris, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, that 
he did not propose that his pictures be used' 
as a bait for the construction of any marble, 
palace, but that the city might have the pic- 
tures if they were housed in a plain brick 
structure. Opposition to the plans of in- 
stalling the pictures in a wing of the new 
Art Museum, put forth by the Mayor's Com- 
mittee, was expressed by Mr. Harrison S. 
Morris. The matter will now be reported"- 
back to the Orphans' Court for its decision-., 
on the petition to ignore , the conditions pfe ^ 
the decedent's will. 



